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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Tue law is all but universal, that men 
who have become great in a certain branch 
of human knowledge, have evinced in early 
life a strong predisposition to that particular 
branch. t was so with Newton, the 
greatest astronomer and mathematician that 
ever lived. When a mere child, he had 
provided himself with saws, hammers, and 
other instruments, which he employed with 
such skill and intelligence that he was able 
to construct models of many kinds of ma- 
chinery ; he also made hour-glasses acting 
by the descent of water, which marked 
the time with extraordinary accuracy. A 
new windmill of peculiar construction 
having been erected in the vicinity of his 
residence, he manifested a strong desire to 
discover the secret of its mechanism ; and 
he accordingly went so often to watch the 
workmen employed in erecting it, that he 
was at length able to construct a model, 
which also turned with the wind, and 
worked as well as the mill itself; but with 
this difference, that he added a mouse in the 
interior, which he called the miller, because 
it directed the mill, and ate up the flour, 
as a real miller might do. 

It was after he had for several years un- 
folded so marked a disposition of mind, that 
his mother, having taken him home from 
school, wished to employ him in the affairs 
of her farm. More than once he was sent 
on market days to Grantham, to sell corn 
and other articles of farm produce; but, as 
he was still very young, a confidential ser- 
vant was sent with him to teach him how to 
market. On these occasions, however, the 
young philosopher, immediately after riding 
into the town, allowed his attendant to per- 
form the business for which he was sent, 
while he himself retired to the house of his 
former schoolmaster, and studied till the 
hour of return arrived. At other times he 
did not proceed so far as the town; but 
stopping on the road, occupied himself with 
working problems, or modelling in wood 
with his knife, under the shelter of a hedge, 
till the servant’s return. At length, how- 
ever, one of his uncles having one day found 
him under a tree with a book in his hand, 
entirely absorbed in meditation, he took it 
from him, and discovered that he was work- 
ing a mathematical problem. Struck with 
finding so serious and decided a disposition 
in so young a person, he urged Newton’s 
mother no longer to thwart him, but to 
send him once more to pursue his studies 
at Grantham, which was accordingly done. 
He remained there till he was eighteen 
years old; when he removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gave early 
indications of a superior genius. 
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It is said that the three id discoveries 
which form the glory of his life were con- 
ceived in his mind before the completion 
of his twenty-fourth year—viz., the method 
of fluxions, the theory of universal grayita- 
tion, and the decomposition of light. 

He was several times asked the means by 
which he had arrived at his great dis- 
coveries ; the answers given on these occa- 
sions were similar: at one time, he replied, 
“TI keep the subject constantly before me, 
and wait till the first dawnings open slowly, 
little by little, into a full and clear light,” 
But the difficulty is to command the atten- 
tion to a particular subject for a long 
period; indeed, the capacity of mind could 
almost be defined by the length of time it 
can remain actively engaged upon a subject 
that requires profound thought. 

Towards the close of his life, when his 
surrounding friends testified to him the just 
admiration his discoveries had universally 
excited, he said, “I know not what the 
world will think of my labours, but to my- 
self, it seems that I have been but as a child 
playing on the sea-shore, now finding some 
pebble rather more polished, and now some 
shell rather more agreeably variegated than 
another, while the immense ocean of truth 
extended itself unexplored before me.” And 
Mozart, the great musical composer, is re- 
ported to have said, a few hours before his 
death, “ Now I begin to see what might be 
done in music.” Had these men visions of 
the advancement the human mind is des- 
tined to make in art and science, or were 
they but the phantoms of overwrought and 
troubled brains ? 

“Newton,” says Fontenelle, “did not 
suffer much, except in the last twenty 
days of his life: it was truly judged from 
the symptoms, that he was afflicted with 
the stone, and that he could not recover. 
In the paroxysms of pain he uttered not 
@ moan, nor gave any signs of impa- 
tience; and as soon as he had a moment 
of relief, he smiled, and spoke with his 
usual gaiety. Hitherto he had always 
employed some hours every day in either 
reading or writing. On Saturday, the 
18th of March, he read the papers in the 
morning, and conversed for some time 
with Dr. Mead, the physician who attended 
him, having then the perfect use of all his 
senses and his understanding; but in the 
evening he entirely lost them, without again 
recovering, as if the faculties of his mind 
were not destined to linger by degrees, but 
at once to byw Me died at os serene? 

of eighty-four. His corpse lay in state 
int the aawuaen Chamber, and was thence 
conveyed to Westminster Abbey. The 
funeral ceremony was numerously attended. 
The pall was supported by six peers; and 
every honour was paid to his remains.” 

The family of Newton, justly sensible of 
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the distinction derived from their connexion 
with so great a genius, erected, at consider- 
able expense, a monument to his memory, 
in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey, 
on which he is represented in a recumbent 
posture, his ri; ht arm leaning on four 
folios, entitled Divinity, Chronology, Optics, 
and Phil. Prin. Math., and pointing to a 
seroll supported by two cherubs. Imme- 
diately above him, projecting from behind 
a pyramid of black marble, is a large globe, 
on which is delineated the course of the 
comet in 1680, with the signs, constellations, 
and planets. On the globe sits the figure 
of Astronomy, in a contemplative attitude, 
with her book closed. Underneath the 
figure of Newton is a curious bas-relief, 
representing the various labours in which 
that great philosopher chiefly employed his 
time; such as discovering the cause of 
gravitation, settling the principles of light 
and colours, and reducing the coifage to a 
determinate standard. The device of weigh- 
ing the sun by the steelyard has heen thought 
at once bold and striking, and, indeed, the 
whole monument does honour to the 
seulptor.* The inscription on the pedestal 
is as follows :— 
H. S. E. 
Isaacus NEwron Eques Auratus, 
Qui animi vi prope divin4, 
Planetarum Motus Figuras, 
Cometarum semitas, Oceanique “stus 
Sua Mathesi facem preeferente, 
Primus demonstravit ; 

Quas nemo antea vel suspicatus erat, pervestigavit 
Nature, Antiquitatis S. Scripturze 
Sedulus, sagax, fidus Interpres 
Dei O. M. Majestatem Philosophia asseruit 
Evangelij Simplicitatem Moribus expressit, 
Sibi gratulentur Mortales, 

Tale tantumque extitisse 
Human Generis Decvs. 

Nat. xxv. Dgc. A.D. MDCXLII. 

Obiit. xx. Mar. mpccxxv1.t 


ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,”’ §c. 
(Continued from page 215.) 
Mr. Swainson, noticing the number of valu- 
able economic matters that are neglected, 





* M. Rysbruck, who is the sculptor of many of 
the monuments yet to be introduced. Some par- 
ticulars will be given of him in a future number. 

+ By a spirit almost divine, he solved, on prin- 
ciples of his own, the motion and figure of the 
planets, the paths of the comets, and the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea; he discovered the dissimi- 
larity of the rays of light, and the properties of 
colours from thence arising, which none but him- 
self had ever thought of. He was a diligent, 
wise, and faithful interpreter of nature, antiquity, 
and the Holy Scriptures; by his philosophy he 
maintained the dignity of the Supreme Being, and 
by the purity of his life, the simplicity of the gospel. 
How much reason mortals have to pride them- 
selves in the existence of so great an ornament to 
the human race! He was born Dec. 25, 1642, and 
died March 20, 1726. 
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asks why the cultivation of the silkworm has 
not been undertaken in the Antilles, instead 
of leaving this enormons trade in the hands 
of the Asiatics?* Spix says that in the 
capitania of St. Paulo, in Brazil, the bishop, 
Don Mattheus de Abreu Pereira, used to 
amuse himself in his garden in breeding 
silkworms, which readily multiply there, 
and produce an extremely beautiful thread. 
As the mulberry-tree comes to great per- 
fection in that climate, it may be confidently 
expected that the culture of silk will be 
carried on there with great success.¢ At 
St. Helena, where the mulberry-tree thrives 
well and luxuriantly, there was, in August 
1827, two hundred and eighteen thousand 
silkworms in very healthy condition, and 
about to commence spinning. In 1827, the 
first perfect specimen of raw silk produced 
on that island arrived in England, and was 
found to be of very fine quality, and en- 
tirely free from any disagreeable odour, a 
circumstance much in its favour.t M. 
Vallier, who observes that the system of 
mulberry planting adopted by the English, 
in their extensive mulberry orchards, on 
the borders of the Ganges, and by the 
Chinese, as well as the people of the United 
States, would be highly beneficial to France, 
says that the climate of Africa offers eve 
resource to European industry and agricul- 
ture, as it not only produces grain, trees, 
plants, and rare flowers, but opens an as- 
tonishing enterprise for the breeding of silk- 
worms, as the country abounds with mul- 
berry trees of a superior growth, that only 
want the hand of the horticulturist to render 
them highly lucrative. The mulberry trees 
are, at present, however, planted there a 
little too late. They, as well as other trees, 
should be planted before Christmas, so that 
they may derive the benefit of the winter 
and spring rains. The mulberry tree of 
the Phillipine is thought the best for the 
feeding of the silkworm, which it enables 
to produce a superior kind of silk, which 
can be drawn to the finest degree, and is 
much greater in weight and quantity. It 
may be accepted as a general rule, that 
wherever the mulberry tree will grow, 
which is the most beneficial food for the 
silkworm, there silk may be produced, and 
of a finer quality than when any other diet 
is given to these insects. Lyman says that 
silkworms will feed on the leaves of the elm, 
lettuce, dandelion, cichory, and nettle ;§ 
and Bellonius says that in Ethiopia the 
feed upon fig-leaves, but then the silk is 
weaker, and the caterpillars themselves have 
a languid, unhealthy appearance, and fre- 

* Swainson’s Discourse on Natural History. 

+ Spix’s Brazil. 

t Quarterly Journal of Science, April 1828, p. 

§ Natural History of the Silkworm, by John 
Lyman, published in the Amenitates Academice, 
vol. v. p. 553. 
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quently die. Some years ago, experiments 
were made in the neighbourhood of Mont- 
pellier to feed silkworms on the leaves of 
the Scorzonera, a plant which can be easily 
raised. The attempts perfectly succeeded, 
for out of one hundred and fifty silkworms, 
only three or four died, and the cocoons 
were of the same weight and odour as those 
of caterpillars fed on mulberry-leaves. M. 
Turck, of Plombiéres, having proposed the 
employment of the leaves of Scorzonera to 
feed silkworms, Mademoiselle Coge, of 
Epinal, tried the experiment with complete 
success. This new food did not in the least 
degree derange their vital functions nor 
their habits. The silk produced was not 
inferior to that produced by silkworms fed 
on mulberry-leaves; and it was not only 
better than that obtained from others fed on 
lettuce-leaves, but in quantity was at least 
double.* 


* Extract from Le Journal de la Societé d’Emu- 
lation, &c., quoted in Gill’s Technological Reposi- 
tory, Vol. ¥. p. 212. I have not unfrequently read 
in newspapers and other journals of silk-worms 
having suddenly appeared of their own accord on 
trees in our orchards and other plantations, but in 
such cases I have no doubt that some other species 
of silk-spinning caterpillar is mistaken for the 
common silk-worm. Probably they were the cater- 
pillars of the beautiful ermine-moth, (Yponomeuta 
Euonymella,) or of some other species which are 
gregarious, and like them, feed upon the spindle, 
which were taken for silk-worms in the following 
instance, which I quote from the Leinsfer Journal 
of June 10, 1829:—‘‘ We have just heard of a vo- 
luntary colony of silk-worms having settled in this 
Irish county, in the demesne of Mount Loftus, the 
seat of Sir Nicholas Loftus. On that demesne 
there are no mulberry-trees, but there are several 
European spindle trees, (Euonymus Europeus,) 
and of these the silk-worms have taken possession, 
One tree is literally weighed down with them, and, 
it is supposed, there are not less than half-a-million 
of them actively spinning upon it. They appear to 
be in vigorous health, but, asin Italy the silk-worm 
is fed within doors, we fear that here the moths 
will perish, even if the weather should enable the 
caterpillar to live and eat its way out of the 
cocoon.”? Now, as the caterpillars of the ermine- 
moth make their appearance on the spindle-tree 
in immense numbers, and spin a considerable quan- 
tity of silk, a careless unscientific observer could 
easily be deceived into the notion that they were 
genuine silk-worms, By the way, I may observe, 
that Bertezen’s Thoughts on the Food given to 
Silk-worms, (London, 1789,) is a book which may 
be usefully consulted on this subject.—J. H. F. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE ABBOT. 
(Coneluded from p. 213.) 


Hic on a splendid throne the emperor sat, 

With crown and sceptre, in imperial state ; 

** Father,” said he, ‘‘ I now appeal to you 

To give your answer—mind you tell me true— 

At once, how much I’m worth you'll quickly shew, 
For to the very farthing I must know.” 


** For thirty silver pieces Christ was sold 
I dare to say, altho’ you think me bold, 
With all your state, (excuse this hint of mine,) 
Not one doit more you’re worth than twenty-nine, 
For surely you’ll allow yourself to be 

In value worth one guilder less than he.” 








Right,” said the emperor, “* you reason well, 
In this, I own, you certainly excel ; 

Convinced am I,—to mind your answer brings, 
How base and worthless is the wealth of kings ; 
And tho’ imperial honour ’s something more, 
Never so little did I seem before. 


“« Now reckon up, good man, and rightly say, 
(You’ve answer'd well, and well again you may,) 
How soon around the world, that is so wide, 

On my proud prancing steed ’twould take to ride; 
Nor more nor less, but to a minute say ! 

To you is this no more than children’s play >” 


“ Now, if you'll quickly mount your prancing 
steed, 

And with the sun will keep unceasing speed, 

By cap and cross, at once I boldly say, 

Around the spacious world you’ll make your way ; 

You’ve only dué to keep a steady pace, 

And just in twice twelve hours you’ll end the race.” 


“ Wish does. good man,” the emperor laughing 


said, 

** With ifs and buts your ambling steeds are fed ; 
He who by ifs and buts can make his way, 

Is sure of fortune, and must win the day ; 

And he who has such helpers for his use, 

From vilest dross can purest gold produce. 


* Thirdly, I pray, you will yourself bethink, 

Or to the ass you’re destin’d in a twink ; 

My hidden thoughts to me you’ll quickly shew, 
Whate’er they are,—those thoughts I wish to 


know,— 
What think I false? At once disclose my mind, 
Yet, prithee, leave your ifs and buts behind.” 


“ You think that I’m the abbot of St. Gall,— 
Tis true! but from the truth you grossly fall. 
Attend, my lord, and you shall quickly see 
His humble shepherd I am known to be ; 
Your eyes deceive you,—Benedick am I,— 
The truth is this, and this my last reply !”” 


With wonder struck, exclaim’d the emperor, 
“What! 


You say to me the abbot yon are not ? 

Well done, good Benedick, well pleased am I, 
T’ll well reward you for your prompt reply ; 
And be it known that you shall henceforth be 
In rank and power a man as great as he. 


*¢ With staff and signet I will you invest, 

Lade you with honours, treat you with the best ; 
While the poor priest, your predecessor, there, 
The sad opprobrium of the ass shall share ! 
And be it known, quid juris you must know, 
If reap you would you’re surely bound to sow.” 
“ Forbear, my lord, you know my humble state, 
T’m undeserving to be made so great ; 

To read, to write, to sum, unapt am I, 

Nor one small word of Latin can supply ; 
Unused in youth to con the learned page, 

To learz unable at a riper age.” 


* Alas !’? the emperor said, ‘‘ since thus you say, 
I’d fain reward you in some other way ; 

Some other grace I’d grant to let you see 

How sweet your pleasant joke has proved to me ; 
To you a debt of gratitude I owe, 

And would at once a special favour shew.” 


*¢ Nothing I crave, no special favour want, 
Nor wish for aught youfr majesty can grant ; 
But if from you I must some token take, 

T’ll do it merely for my master’s sake ;__ 

For him 1’ll plead, nor other boon receive, i 
Than that you will at once his fault forgive. 


“ Right well, good fellow, now I plainly see 
How charmingly your head and heart agree ; 
All you desire to you I’ll freely give,— 
Your master shall of me the boon receive ; 
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To him will.J my.gracious pardon grant, 
And see that henceforth he shall never want.” 


Thus far the tale—there’s little more to tell, 
Than to the abbot we will bid farewell ; 

No more shall Benedick the sheep attend, 

The abbot e’er shall prove his constant friend ; 
Him shall-he narse and cherish here beneath, 
And load with plenty till his happy —_ PE. 


NOVEI, INVENTION. 


WE have received from a correspondent 
the following account of a recently invented 
instrument, which seems likely, in con- 
junction with electro-metallurgy, to prove a 
powerful auxiliary in the extension of the 
fine arts. 

“Mr. Smith, of the Snuff-box Manufac- 
tory, Machline, Ayrshire, has just invented 
a cutting instrument, with which he can 
take any number of copies in wood, stone, 
or ivory, from an electrotyped figure. He is 
now endeavouring to apply it in a variet 
of ways, and in every case yet attempted, 
has succeeded. He first takes a profile of 
any one who may choose to sit to him; 
from this profile he makes a model in plaster 
of Paris, or in white wax; from this last, 
he makes a mould in plaster of Paris, this 
he gets electrotyped, and then submits it to 
the instrament, which has been brought to 
such perfection as to cut six at a time. 
The figures leave the instrument in a 
finished and perfect state, and when the 
ground is made blue or black, to relieve the 
white bust, they look like a beautiful cameo. 
He has done some large subjects, containing 
upwards of twenty figures, such as the 
‘ Entombment of Christ ;’ but as the elec- 
trotypes for these are expensive, and he 
has few purchasers at present, busts of emi- 
nent men are preferred, such as those of 
Byron, Scott, Watt, Shakespeare, &c. Re- 
cently, he has been.engaged taking portraits 
of some of the principal gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, and has succeeded in 
making capital likenesses in ivory, which I 
consider to he the prettiest material yet 
subjected to the instrument. Mr. Smith’s 
well-known genius and tact in dealing with 
such instruments, and the success. which 
has attended his former inventions, are a 
strong guarantee for the practical result to 
be expected from the present curious con- 
trivance.” 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


No. III. 

ST. AMBROSIUS REFUSING TO ADMIT THE EM- 
PEROR THEODOSIUS INTO THE CHURCH AT 
MILAN, 

TaE subject of this highly-finished paint- 

ing, by Vandyck, is taken from an historical 

fact. The Christian Emperor of Rome, 

Theodosius, hearing that the people had 

murdered Botheric and several of his prin- 
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cipal officers, in a fit of anger, gave instant 
commands that the blood. of his lieutenant 
should be expiated- by that of the populace. 
After he had despatched the messengers. of 
death, leaning towards the counsels of cle- 
mency rather than to those of revenge, 
which his bloodthirsty minister, Rufinus, 
had instilled into his mind, he attempted, 
when too late, to countermand the order. 
The people of Thessalonica were treache- 
rously invited, in their sovereign’s: name, to 
attend the games of the circus. As soon as 
the assembly was complete, the Barbarian 
soldiers who were appointed to commit the 
deed, on receiving the signal; began the 
general massacre, which continued for three 
hours, without respect to age, to country, 
or to sex; the number slain was not less 
than seven thousand, When Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, was informed of the 
massacre of Thessalonica, he was filled with 
horror at the enormity of the crime; and 
shortly after, despatched a private commu- 
nication to Theodosius, representing the ex- 
tent of the crime, which the tears of peni- 
tence could alone efface.. .The emperor 
was deeply affected by the reproaches of 
his spiritual father; and after bewailing 
the irreparable consequences of his rash- 
ness, proceeded, in his accustomed. man- 
ner, to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. When he arrived at the 
porch, he was stopped by the archbishop, 
who, in the tone and lan, of an ambas- 
sador of Heaven, declared that private con- 
trition was not sufficient to atone for a 
public fault. Theodosius humbly repre- 
sented, that if he had*committed homicide, 
David, the man after God’s own heart, had 
been guilty not only of murder, but of 
adultery. The undaunted Ambrose replied, 
“You have imitated David in his crime ; 
imitate him, then, in his repentance.” 

The principal figure—that of the emperor 
—is drawn with all the justness and taste 
of this celebrated artist, who, in gratitude 
to. the immortal Rubens, has, in the face 
of Theodosius, introduced the portrait of 
his master. This tableau is from a magni- 
ficent picture, life size, by Rubens, with 
some alterations, and is supposed to be 
equal, if not superior, to the original. 

Sir Anthony Vandyck was born at Ant- 
werp, in 1598.. His father was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, but his mother distin- 

ished herself by her genius in painting 

lowers. -Anthony was first placed with 
Henry de Balen, and afterwards with 
Rubens, under whom he progressed so much 
as to become of great service to his master. 
While at this schcol the following anec- 
dote is related. of him: — Rubens one 
night left a picture unfinished, and, con- 
trary to his usual habits, went out. His 
scholars, like schoolboys of our own day, 
profiting by the absence of their master, 


began their fun, and that which often re- 
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sults from it—mischief. In the midst of 
their pranks, one of them, while striking his 
companion with a maul-stick, knocked the 
picture down, which, not being dry, was 
unfortunately damaged. What was to be 
done? Vandyck, who was at work in the 
adjoining room, was prevailed upon to re- 
pair the mischief. Rubens, on entering 
the room the following morning, went, as is 
customary with painters, to view his picture 
ata distance. After contemplating it for 
some time, he exclaimed—* Why, I had no 
idea that it was so good; I certainly like it 
much better than I did last night.” Ru- 
bens, discovering the amiable temper and 
talent of his pupil, took a pleasure in teach- 
ing him that which he had only gained by 
long experience. He strongly advised him 
to devote his whole attention to portraits, 
for in them he was sure to excel, and to 
make the tour of Italy, where he would 
have an opportunity of extending his stu- 
dies. Vandyck, in the spirit of gratitude, 
made Rubens a present of three historical 
paintings, with a portrait of his wife, and 
set out for Genoa, where he painted many 
excellent portraits. From thence he went 
to Venice, where he imbibed so much of 
the tints of Titian that he is allowed to ap- 
proach nearer to the carnation of that 
master than even Rubens. Soon after his 
arrival. at Rome, he exercised his abilities 
upon the portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
which is justly esteemed the most perfect of 
the kind that ever came from his pencil. 
After visiting Genoa, and leaving works 
of intrinsic merit in the Balbi, Durazzo, 
and other palaces, he went to Antwerp, and 
shortly after to England, as he had heard 
that Charles the First was a patron of the 
fine arts. On his arrival he lodged with a 
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painter named Geldorp, expecting.to be 
introduced to the king; but this was not 
accomplished, and he returned to Antwerp, 
greatly chagrined by his disappointment, 
Charles, learning that a painter of great 
celebrity had been within his reach, and 
who desired an introduction, ordered 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who had ‘sat to 
Vandyck, to invite him over—an invitation 
which was immediately accepted, and he 
was lodged with the king's artists, at Black- 
friars. Charles was so pleased with his 
works that he conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, and, the following 
year, granted him a pension of two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, with the title of 
Painter to his Majesty. Though Vandyck 
shone in historical composition, his strength 
lay in portraiture, and no_ painter ever ex- 
ceeded him in the knowledge of the chiaro- 
scuro. In his portraits nature abounds; 
the expression is inimitable; for the very 
soul of the person represented. is, as it were, 
visible in the picture. The extremities of 
his figures are true, graceful, and exact, and 
the hands are. designed in the greatest. per- 
fection—beautiful in form, and delicately 
exact in their proportions, Inseveral depart- 
ments of painting, Vandyck is acknowledged 
to have surpassed his master; his touch being 
more delicate, his ideas more chaste, and his 
expression more true. His landscapes are, if 
anything, not inferior to Rubens, and the por- 
traits of his earlier time are allowed to be 
equal to those of ‘Titian, and superior to those 
of all others who,have appeared since the re- 
vival of the art of painting. This celebrated 
painter finished his glorious career in Black- 
friars, on the 9th of December, 1641, and 
was buried in St. Paul’s cathedral, near the 
tomb of John of Gaunt. 





ST. AMBROSIUS REFUSING TO ADMIT THE EMPEROR THLODOSIUS 


INTO THE CHURCH AT MILAN. 














Pe Feullleton of French Literature. 


+“ THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE, ETC.” 





LETTER X.—(concluded.) 

Ag I was about to leave this spacious build- 
ing—this dwelling, rich in legendary lore as 
well a8 in historical facts—the Town House, 
aman, in appearance older than he actually 
was, crooked from disposition more than 
from the influence of age, crossed the yard. 
‘The person who conducted me to the belfry, 
in pointing him out, said— 

“'That man is a poet : he has composed 
several epics against Napoleon, against the 
revolution of 1830, and against the French. 
The last, his chef d’euvre, beseeches an 
architect to finish the church of Cologne in 
the same style as the Pantheon in Paris.” 

Epies! mted ! Nevertheless, this man, 
or poet, is the most unwashed-looking 
animal that ever I put eyes upon. I do not 
think we have anything in France that will 
bear a comparison with the epic-poet of 
Cologne. 

To make up for the opinion which this’ 
mF rari animal has formed of us, a 
little old man, with a quick eye, came out of 
@ barber’s shop, in one—I do not know 
which—of the dark and obscure streets, and 
guessing my country from my appearance, 
came to me shouting out— 

“ Monsieur, Monsieur, fous Francais ! oh, 
les Frangais! ran! plan! plan! plan! ran, 
tan, plan! la querre a toute le monde! 
Prafes! Prafes! Napoleon n’est-ce pas? 
La querre a toute ? Europe! Oh, les Francais, 
pien Prafes, Monsieur, La paionette au 
qui a tous ces Priciens, eine ponnea quilpi 


. Prafo les Frangais! ran?! 
plan! plan !” 


I must admit that this harangue pleased 

-* ee in the recollection —_ in = 
opes of these people, is great. on 

banks of the Rhine love us, I had almost 
said, wait for us. 

In the evening, as the stars were shining, 
I took a walk upon the side of the river 
Opposite to Cologne. Before me was the 
whole town, with its innumerable pinions 
and steeples figuring in detail 


of Cologne, the high spire of St. Martin’s, 
almost in 


lights, which a peared like’ eyes 
e. Nothing disturbed. 
of the night but the waters softly rustling at 
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my feet, the heavy tramp of a horse’s hoofs 
upon the bridge, and the sound of a black- 
smith’s hammer. No other noise floated 
over the Rhine. A long stream of fire that 
issued from the forge caused the adjoining 
windows to sparkle; then, as if hastening 
to its opposite element, disappeared in the 
water. 

From this grand and sombre ensemble, my 
thoughts took a melancholy turn, and, in a 
kind of reverie, I said to myself, “The 
germaine city has disappeared, the city of 
Agrippa is no longer, but the town of Saint 
Engelbert still stands. How long will it be 
so? Decay, more than a thousand years 
since, seized upon the temple built by Saint 
Helena; the church constructed by the 
archbishop Anno will fall. This town is 
demolished by its river. Scarcely a day 
passes but some old stone, some ancient relic, 
is detached by the commotion of the steam- 
boats. A town is not with impunity situated 
upon the great artery of Europe. Cologne, 
though not so old as Treves or Soleare, 
has already been thrice deformed and trans- 
formed, by the rapid and violent change of 
ideas to which it has been subjected. All 
is changing. The spirit of positivism and 
utilitarianism—for which the grovelling of 
the present day are such strong advocates— 
penetrates and destroys. Architecture, old 
and reverential, gives way to modern “ good 


taste.” Alas! old cities are fast disappear- 
ing. ee 
LETTER XI. 
APROPOS OF THE HOUSE “ IBACH.” 


Andernach. 
My friend! my friend! what nature does 
perhaps nature knows; but one thing is 
certain, and I am not the only one who 
says so, that men know not what they 
do. Often in confronting history with the 
material world, in the midst of those com- 
parisons which my mind draws between the 
events hidden by God and which time and 
creation partly disclose, I have secretly 
shuddered, when thinking that the forests,the 
lakes, the mountains, the sky, the stars, and 
the ocean, are things clear and terrible, 
abounding in light, and full ofscience, which 
look, as it were, in disdain upon man—that 


haughty, ous thing, whose arm is 
linked to i that piece of vanity, 
blind in his own ignorance. It seems to me 


as if the tree were conscious of its fruit ; but 

surely man knows nothing of his destiny. 
The life of man and his understanding 
sof some divine power, 
called by. some, Providence, hy others, le 
Hasard, which blends, combines, and de- 
com] alt; who conceals his workings 
in- nds, and discloses the results in 
ae as: We think we do one thing, 
swe do another, urceus exit. History 


affords copious proofs of it. When the 
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husband of Catherine de’ Medicis and‘ the 
lover of Diane de Poitiers allowed himself 
to be drawn near Philippe Duc, the hand- 
some Piémontaise, it was not only Diane 
d’Angouléme that he engendered, but it 
brought about the reconciliation of his son 
Henry the Third with his cousin Henry the 
Fourth. When Charles the Second of Eng- 
land hid himself, after the battle of Wor- 
cester, in the trunk of an oak, he only thought 
of .concealment—something more was the 
result ; he named a constellation “ The Royal 
Oak,” and -gave Halley the opportunity 
of detracting from the fame of Tycho. 
The second husband of Madame de Main- 
tenon in revoking the edict of Nantes, and 
the parliament of 1688 in expelling James 
the Second, brought about the singular 
hattle of Almanza, when, face to face, were 
the French army, commanded by an Eng- 
lishman, Marshal Berwick, and the English 
army, commanded by a Frenchman, Ru- 
vigny, Lord Galloway. If Lonis the Thir- 
teenth had not died on the 14th of May, 
1643, it would never have struck the old 
Count de Fontana to attack Rocroy, and an 

heroic prince of twenty-two would not have 
had that glorious opportunity which made 
the Duke d’Enghien the great Condé. In 

the midst of all these strange and striking 
facts, which load our chronologies, what 
singular and unforeseen occurrences! what 

formidable counter-blows! In 1664, Louis 

the Fourteenth, after the offence done to 

his ambassador, Crequi, caused the Corsi- 

cans to be banished from Rome; a hun- 

dred and forty years afterwards Buonaparte 

exiled the Bourbons from France. 

What. shadows !. but still what light ap- 
pears in the midst of the darkness! About 
1612, when Henry of Montmorency, then 
about seventeen years of age, saw among the 
servants of his father a pale and mean- 
looking menial, Laubespine de Chateau- 
neuf, bowing and scraping before him, who 
could have whispered in his ears that this 
page would become under-deacon, that this 
under-deacon would become the lord keeper 
of the great seal, that this keeper of the 
great seal would preside at the parliament 
of Toulouse, and that at the expiration of 
twenty years, this ‘“‘deacon-president” would 
surlily demand from the pope permission to 
have him decapitated — him, his master, 
Henry the Sceond, Duke of Montmorency, 
Marshal of France, and peer of the king- 
dom. When the president of Thou so care- 
fully added his clauses to the ninth edict of 
Louis the Eleventh, who could have told the 
father that this very. edict, with Laubarde-. 
mont for a handle, would be the hatchet 
with which Richelieu would strike off the 
head of his son ? 

In the midst of all this chaos there are 
laws ; confusion is only on the surface, order 
is at the bottom. After long intervals 





similar frightfal facts which’ caused ‘our 
fathers to open their eyes, come again, like 
comets, in all their terror,’ upon’ our 
selves; always the same ambushes — the 
same misfortunes, always foundering ‘upén 
the same coasts. The name alone changes— 
the deeds still continue. A few days be- 
fore the fatal paque of 1814,’ the emperor 
might have said to his thirteen marshals— 

“ Amen dico vobis quia unus vestrim me 
traditurus est.” 

A Cesar always cherishes a Brutus; ‘a 
Charles the First prevents a Cromwell 
from going to Jamaica; a Louis the Six- 
teenth throws obstacles in the way of a 
Mirabean, who is desirous of setting out for 
the Indies; queens, whose deeds are cha- 
racterized by cruelty are punished by 
ungrateful sons: all Agrippas beget Neros, 
who destroy those who gave them birth}; a 
Mary of Medicis always engenders a Louis 
the Thirteenth, who banishes her. 

You, without doubt, rematk the strange 
turn my thoughts have taken from one idea 
to another—to these two Italians—to these 
two women, Agrippina and Mary de Me- 
dicis, who are the spectres of Cologne: 
About sixteen hundred years ago, the 
daughter of Germanicus, mother of Nero, 
connected her name and remembrance with 
Cologne, as did, at a later date, the wife of 
Henry the Fourth and mother of Louis the 
Thirteenth. The first, who was born there; 
died by the poniard ; the second expired’ at 
Cologne from the effects of poison. 

I visited, at Cologne, the house in which 
Mary of France breathed her last —the 
house Ibach, according to some, and Jabach, 
according to others ; but, instead of relating 
what I saw, I will tell you the thoughts 
that flashed across my mind when there. 
Excuse me for not giving you all the local 
details of which I am so fond; in faet, 
my friend, I am afraid that I have, ere this, 
fatigued Fae with my festons and my astra- 

gales. The unhappy queen died here, at 
the age of sixty-eight, on the 3rd of July, 
1642. She was exiled for eight years from 
France, had wandered everywhere, and was 
very expensive to the countries in which 
she stopped. When at London, Charles 
the First treated her with’ munificence, 
allowing her the three years she resided 
there a hundred pounds sterling per day. 
Afterwards,—I must say it with regret,— 
Paris returned that hospitality to Henrietta, 
daughter of Henry the Fourth and widow 
of Charles the First, by giving her a garret 
in the Louvre, where she often remained in 
bed for want of the comforts of a_ fire, 
anxiously. expecting a few louis that the 
coadjuteur lent her. Her mother, the widow 
of Henry the Fourth, experienced the same 
misery at Cologne. 

How strange and striking are these de- 
tails! Marie de Medicis was not long dead, 
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when Riehelien ceased to. live, and Louis the 
Thirteenth.expired the following year... For 
what good was the inveterate hatred that 
existed between.these three mortal beings? 
for what, end so much intrigue, quarrelling, 
and persecution—to die, all three, almost at 
thesame hour ?. God alone knows. 

There is still something remaining of a 
mysterious nature about Mary de Medicis. 
L have always been hcrrified at the terrible 
sentence that the President Henault, pro- 
bably without intention, wrote upon this 


neen :— 
= Elle ne fut pas assez surprise de la mort 
de Henri IV.” 

I must admit that all this tends to shed a 
lustre upon that admirable epoch—the glo- 
rious reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
darkness that obscured the beginning of 
that,century, contrasted i with the 
brillianey.of its close. Louis the Fourteenth 
was not only, as Richelieu, powerful, but he 
was majestic ; not only, as Cromwell, great, 
but in. him, was serenity ; Louis the our- 
teenth was not, perhaps, the genius in 
the ‘master, but genius surrounded him. 
This may lessen a king in the eyes of 
some ; but it.adds to the glory of his reign. 
As.for me, as you already kuow, I love that 
which. is. absolute, which is perfect, and 
therefore, haye always had a_ profound 
respect for this grave and worthy prince, so 
well-born, so much loved, and so well sur- 
rounded ; a king in his cradle, a king in the 
tomb; true sovereign in every acceptation 
of: the. word; central monarch of civiliza- 
tion; pivot of Europe, seeing, so to speak, 
from tour to tour, eight popes, five sultans, 
three emperors, two kings of Spain, three 
kings. of, Portugal, four kings. and one 
queen of England, three kings of Denmark, 
one,..queen and. two kings of Sweden, 
four io of Poland, and four czars of 
vy, appear, shine forth, and dis- 
appear around his throne; polar star of 
an entire age, which, during seventy-two 
years, saw all the constellations majestically 
performing their evolutions. 

(To be continued.) 





New Books. 


Ainsworth’s' Magazine, No. III. 


Tue, two principal tales, “ The, Miser’s 
Daughter,’ and “ The Fight of the Fiddlers,” 
goon: buoyantly, increasing: in interest as 
they. proceed; and George Cruikshank 
seems actually to be outrivalling his former 
exquisite performances. Besides these more 
prominent features of the. Number, there 
is a host of excellent articles, such as, “ The 
Play Behind the Scenes,” by Uncle Sam; 
“Legenda of the Monts-Dores,” by Louisa 
Stuart Costello; “ A Visit to Persepolis,” 
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by W.. Francis Ainsworth; | “| Strawberry 
ill Re- Visited,” by Dudley Costello, with 
Illustrations by W. Alfred. Delamotte, &c. 
Interspersed is much good poetry, from 
which we cannot refrain quoting that 


“ Written in the Fly-Leaf of an old edition 
of Isaac Walton’s ‘ Complete Angler, ” 
By C. S.—p. 155. ‘ 

As fondly these discolour’d leaves I turn, 


Outsteal, methinks, sweet breathings of the May, 
And flower-embroider’d fields, and new-mown 


hay, 
And sound of oaten pipe, and “ trotting-burn,” 
And lark and milkmaid’s,song. Among the fern 
And blue-bells, once again I seem to lie, 
A happy child :—my father angling nigh, 
Intent, as *twere our daily bread to earn, 
On his mute pastime.. In that quiet nook 
Nestling, o’ershadow’d by a pollard beech, 
And poring, dear old Isaac! on thy book, 
Lessons I learnt, the schools can never teach— 
Lessons that time can ne’er efface—nor age— 
Nor worldly schooling, from the heart’s warm page. 


England in 1841. By Von Raumer. 2 vols, 


A REvIEw of the political changes which 
have taken place in this country during the 
last five or six years, by an impartial and 
acute-minded foreigner, cannot fail to be 
instructive to those who do and. those who 
do not attend to polities; and even to the 
statesman. In examining a subject, Von 
Raumer places the various opinions which 
have been entertained of it in juxtaposi- 
tion, before he proceeds to pass his own 
opinion ; which renders the perusal of these 
volumes very satisfactory. As an example 
of his manner of handling a subject, we 
quote part of his chapter on 
THE POOR LAWS IN ENGLAND. 

In my letters of the year 1835,* I de- 
scribed, so much in detail, the ancient in- 
stitutions as well as‘ the motives and the 
substance of the new oges, that it is un- 
necessary to repeat what has been already 
said; but it is instructive to hear what form 
opinion has taken of late years, and whether 
the new institutions have corresponded with 
the expectations which were entertained of 
them. Since the general oppression of 
greater evils, which induced the majority to 
desire their abolition, has in a great measure 
vanished, attention is now directed, with 
double energy, to the defects and desiderata 
of the new law. The most violent com- 
plaints have been made, both in and out of 
Parliament, though, properly speaking, 
nothing was alleged which had not been 
already mentioned and refuted on the enact- 
ment of the law. The new law, it is said, 
is a cruel, heartless, selfish, unchristian law, 
made to dispense the rich from payments to 
which they are in duty bound, and to rob 
the poor of their just claims to indispen- 
sable support. The saving is much less than 


* England, i. letter 15. 
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‘was ‘prophesied and ex Itean only 
bélattained by harshness and injustice, and 
will therefore’soon entirely vanish. In the 
place of a free existence, the ‘prison of the 
union ‘workhouse is substituted; and for 
local authorities, the intolerable, tyrannical 
power of officers who are strangers, and 
live at a distance. The old salutary self- 
government of the parishes is undermined 
by the great unions, and by the interference 
of heartless commissioners. He who de- 
prives the people of their self-government, 
and introduces central boards, acts in oppo- 
sition to English manners, rights, and feel- 
ings; and the poor would rather starve than 
separate from their families, and suffer 
themselves to be confined in those English 
bastiles, the workhouses or houses of correc- 
tion. While the commissioners prove to a 
workman that he can subsist on six shillings 
a-week, they are themselves extravagantly 
paid, and occasion useless expense to the 
country. Tobacco, tea, sugar, brandy, 
(which in‘our days are necessaries to every- 
body) are. withheld from the poor in the 
workhouse; nay, religious consolation is 
denied them, which every one is entitled to 
demand, according to his conscience and his 
creed. If relief were judiciously given out of 
the workhouses, these costly tyrannical insti- 
tutions ‘would be wholly unnecessary. » But, 
unhappily, Russell, Peel, and Inglis, all join 
in support of these wrongs and absurdities, 
and thereby ‘secure to themselves an immor- 
tality: of infamy. 

Such a-union of the leaders of all parties 
in defence and support of the law, is of itself 
calculated to inspire the most favourable 
opinion of the measure ;—let us, however, 
hear their arguments :— 

I.—Lord John Russell. Let the law be 
amended, but not abolished. It has reduced 
the poor-rates, and not compelled the poor 
to go.into the wérkhouse, but rather to 
labour, and to be economical. 

Il.—Mr. Hume. Theevilsare diminished, 
the: law is on the whole liked, and every- 
body, except the ginshop keepers, has 
gained. 

III.—Mr. Alston and Mr. Cripps. The 
new poor-law is the greatest benefit to the 
lower classes, and, in the end, they too will 
profit by the reduction of the poor-rates. 

IV.—Mr. Roebuck., Every industrious 
poor man is better off than before. The 
management of the poor must be considered 
as a national concern, and therefore must 
not be left to the local authorities. 

V.—Lord Hatherton. The law has hada 
most beneficial effect on the welfare and the 
moral character of the people, and the sys- 
tem of the boards and the administration has 
proved — 

VI.=—Mr. Gally Knight and Lord Howick. 
Formerly, even great abuses were con- 
cealed, now the very least are denounced. 


In spite of*all declamation,’ nobody is'able 
to ‘propose anything’ better—none has ‘the 
courage to recommend a return to the old 
system. 

VII.—Sir Robert Peel. The Parliament 
must give its moral support to those officers 
on whom obnoxious duties are imposed. 
The chief advantage of the new arrange- 
ments is, that they have improved the 
morals of the poor, promoted their inde- 
pendence, and raised their position in the 
scale of society. 

VIIL—The Duke of Wellington. The 
new arrangements have exceeded all the 
expectations which I had formed of their 
salutary effects. Formerly there were in 
every individual parish abuses a hundred 
times greater than those which are now 
complained of in so many petitions. I find 
that the administration has perfectly saf- 
ficed for the task imposed on it; and the 
poor-law commissioners are, in my opinion, 
the most important part of it. The abuses 
of the former management were so nume- 
rous and manifold, and at the same time so 
deeply rooted, that it was not possible to 
overcome them without a central board, 
which superintended the execution of the 
new law, and took care that its enactments 
should be nowhere violated or evaded. 

IX.—Lord Brougham: The sum saved 
is considerable, and yet the enjoyments, the 
situation, and the character of the working 
classes are improved. 

These and similar arguments appeared ‘so 
convincing, that Mr. Fielden’s motion forthe 
abolition of the new poor-law was rejected 
by a majority of 309 to 17. 

Objections like the above were also re- 

tedly made out of Parliament, especially 
in some journals, and the refutations of them 
are equally numerous. Before I enter upon 
them, however, I must give some extracts 
from the instructive Reports of the Com- 
missioners. Already, in the year 1837, ‘it 
is remarked, the applications for admission 
into the poor-houses are not s0 numerous 
as was apprehended. The allowances having 
been done away with, the able-bodied work- 
men are more diligent and active, and the 
old, infirm, and sick, can be better provided 
for than before; yet great savings have 
already been made. 

When the poor-house is full, and a sudden 
stagnation in certain works and employ- 
ments occurs, ‘relief is granted out of the 
houses; but, on the whole, activity and 
wages increase, and the lower classes, both 
in and out of the poor-house, were even at 
that time better off than formerly. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Woolley, one of the tithe com- 
missioners, ‘said, “Our new poor-law has 
saved the country. I am quite disgusted 
with the cry raised against it, and especially 
its’ pretended inhumanity.” Another ex- 
claimed, “ Gentlemen, you have performed 
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miracles with the new poor-law; you have 
healed the sick,,and the lame have learned 
to walk and the blind to see.” 

In the Report for 1838 and 1839, it is 
granted that individual instances of harsh- 
ness:and abuse occurred; but they could 
not be wholly avoided in such an extensive 
and intricate administration, and the less so, 
because many local, partly inadequate, ar- 
rangements were not to be attained by the 
new.law. The poor-rates have remained, 
since 1834, about 2,300,0001. below the 
former amount ;/and yet the new manage- 
ment had to contend with very great diffi- 
culties, The two first years passed on in 
establishing the system. In the third, there 
was an unusually severe winter. - In the 
fourth, there was a crisis in trade and manu- 
factures. In the fifth, a failure in the erops. 
Yet the law has proved good in practice, 
and has overcome the evils; for though 
eut-door relief has been granted to factory 
workmen suddenly thrown out of employ- 
ment, the pernicious system of allowances 
in aid of the daily wages has never been 
returned to. 

The fifth very detailed report of the poor- 
law commissioners contains, in substance, 
the following statement :—A central board 
is now, and will continue to be, necessary, 
in order to. obtain a general view. of the 
state of the poor, to prevent deviation from 
the law, to counteract false indulgence and 
undue severity, to decide disputes, to carry 
general regulations into effect, &c. Their 
position is not contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, which has likewise approved 
and introduced general boards for the army, 
the navy, the taxes, the post-office, &c.; nor 
is their power too great, since inevery 
the rate-payers choose guardians who have 
now the appointment of all paid officers, and 
the distribution of the relief. Nay, the en- 
tire management is, properly speaking, in 
their hands, while the poor-law commis- 
sioners have only the superintendence. In 
truth, the activity and the influence of local 
and general boards are hereby advanta- 
geously connected. 

The poor-law commissioners, who might 
easily goin favour by neglecting - their 
duties, have never gone beyond their rights, 
nor even strictly enforced them.  Some- 
times it is complained that they interfere 
too much, sometimes too little, andthey are 
made responsible for instances of mistakes 
for which very different persons are to 
blame. — It is certain that, in former times, 
incomparably more arbitrary power was 
exercised, against which recourse was seldom 
had to complaint or publicity, as 1s now the 
case; but, indeed, every restriction of arbi- 
trary power excites opposition, and nume- 
fous interests are affected by the new poor- 
law, and the possibility of diverting the 
money intended for the relief of the poor 
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into other channels for the benefit of certain 
persons is prevented. The rhetoric of the 
journals and the agitators represent all these 
things in a false-and partial light. 

I will mention some points which are 
particularly complained of :— ; 

First complaint.—Little or no provision 
is made in the workhouses for religious 
instruction and the ce of divine 
service. 

As soon as a union workhouse is esta- 
blished, care is taken to appoint a clergyman 
of the Church of England. But it is 
impossible to provide a separate clergyman 
for every individua! who belongs, or pretends 
to belong, toa particular sect. Nay, men 
and women, who were permitted to go out 
of the workhouse on Sunday to attend, as 
they alleged, the chapel of their own deno- 
mination, went instead to the public-house, 
and were brought back in a state of intoxi- 
eation. : 

Second complaint.—The regulations re- 
specting illegitimate children are contrary 
to the laws of God and of nature. 

Answer.—lInfanticide has not increased. 
The expense of maintenance, as well as the 
number of illegitimate children and foreed 
marriages, has, on the con » decreased. 

This is the proper place to introduce the 
following letter of the respectable clergyman 
of a large parish. He writes—‘ I have, 
perhaps, more opportunities than many 
inspectors to form a well-founded opinion 
of the effect of the law on the character of 
the female sex in the lower classes. The 
good effects of these much-abused regulations 
have, in my parish, perfectly answered the 
expectations that were formed. The num- 
ber of illegitimate children has greatly 
diminished, and the conduct of young women 
Ps the ne reo much improved. 

ormerly, there was Treason to suspect 
the whole of them of want of chastity ; 
whereas now, out of more than twenty-five 
there are not more than three or four who 
are liable to’ suspicion. I also feel-a great 
relief, as a clergyman, from being no longer 
obliged to officiate at forced marriages, on 
which, during the old poor-law, the local au- 
thorities frequently insisted, in order to get 
rid. of the burden of providing for such 
persons. Often a man was conveyed 
directly from: the prison to the church 
to ‘be married... The handcuffs were: not 
taken off till he got to the door, -The 
turnkeys and jailors remained as wit- 
nesses, aS I was obliged to pronounce a 
benedietion on a ‘union which has no mean- 
ing nor value, when a free choice founded on 
affection is wanting.” 

Third complaint.—To confine innocent 
persons in a workhouse is evidently unjust, 
and the separation of families an infraetion 
of the law, ‘“ What God hasjoined 


let no man put asunder.” ; 
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Answer.—Workhonses. cannot. be con- 
verted into poor-houses, nor must a hope be 
excited in old, and still less in young and 
healthy peuple, that they need not provide 
for themselves and their future. subsistence. 
The inmates of the workhouse eat, drink, 
live, and lodge freer from care than out of 
it; therefore there must be, in its strictness 
and order, and the deprivation of liberty, 
something repulsive, that every one may do 
his utmost, and not wish and require to be 
admitted, without real.and urgent. want. 

It is impossible to receive men and 
women into the workhouse, and to give to 
each couple a separate room. The law, 
What God has joined let no man put asunder, 
is wholly misapplied here.. There is no 
idea of separation of man and wife; but 
voluntary or legal separation takes place 
daily in the case of soldiers, sailors, crimi- 
nals, and persons under sentence of capital 
punishment. Children under seven years 
of age are not separated from their mothers, 
and longer experience alone-can decide 
whether more strictness or more indulgence 
will be necessary in the workhouse, to lessen 
the desire or the fear of admission. 

Fourth complaint.—Relief is not given 
in proportion to the necessity of the case. 
It ought to be graduated according to the 
number of the family. j 

Answer.—This would gradually lead to 
all the evils of the allowances in aid of 
daily wages, and a premium to idleness, A 
numerous family should be an inducement 
to prudence and exertion; but the prudent 
and diligent ought not to be placed in a less 
favourable situation. Unequal treatment 
appears worse, and more oppressive, than 
harsh treatment. Relief in the poor-house 
is more definite, effectual, and cheaper; 
whereas, out of the house, no limit can be 
discovered, nor is it possible even to define 
what a numerous family and its wants are. 





fHiscellaneous. 


ENTRY OF THE PRUSSIANS AND 
COSSACKS INTO DUSSELDORF. 


Ir was on the 13th of November, 1813, that 
the last of the French army passed the 
Rhine; and the same day, about noon, I 
learned from some countrymen, whom I 
met in a wine-house, that bands of Cossacks 
were hovering about in the fields, at no 
great distance.. Now, we had not been 
taught to think too highly either of the self- 
denial or the honesty of the Cossacks; and I 
confess that the intelligence rendered me very. 
uneasy, on account of my mistress and the 
female domestics of the family. I therefore 
hurried home, warned my poor mistress— 
whose husband had gone trom home—of 
the danger that menaced, and gave her all 





the aid which I: could furnish, in guarding 
against it. The first thing done,' was to 
direct the cook to have an abundant supply 
of provisions ready: the next, to get up 
from: the cellars wine and spirits, enough to 
cheer the hearts of half a regiment. After 
this, I persuaded the Baroness to retreat 
with her children and nurses up stairs into 
one of the bed-rooms, and to barricade the 
door on the inside, so as to hinder it from 
being easily opened. Then, having seen 
matters arranged, as far as circumstances 
would allow, I strolled out, partly to ascer- 
tain how far danger really threatened, partly 
to gratify the sort of nervous curiosity by 
which all men, so situated, are apt to be 
affected. 

It was night when I entered the streets, 
throughout the whole compass of which not 
a living thing shewed itself.. . The shops 
were all closed, every window was dark, 
and not so much as the stroke of a hammer 
broke in upon the death-like silence... I 
wandered on and on, seeing nothing, and 
hearing nothing, except the clank of my 
own footsteps on the pavement. At last, I 
turned towards a public-house, which I had 
been in the habit of frequenting ; and, find- 
ing the door shut, I knocked. For a con- 
siderable space no notice was taken of the 


signal; but I knocked again and again; and, 


in the end, the sound of the bolt withdrawn 
from its socket reached me. By-and-bye 
the door creaked on its hinges, and mine 
host stood in the very narrow aperture, 
holding a candle in his hand, by the flame 
of which I could perceive that he was pale 
as ashes. ‘ What’s the matter, Boniface?” 
cried I; “has anything happened?” “Ob, 
nothing at all,” replied he, drawing a deep 
breath; “I only thought it might be the 
Cossacks.” From this I learned that the 
arrival of these people was momentarily 
expected ; so, having drunk a glass of wine, 
and conversed for a few moments with mine 
host, I hurried home. 

It might be about nine o’clock when the 
first straggling party of Cossacks entered 
Dusseldorf. Their advance was conducted 
with extreme caution; for they no sooner 
passed one gate, than they put their horses 
to the speed, and galloped helter-skelter 
through, emerging by the gate opposite. 
Having thus satisfied themselves that there 
was no garrison in the place, they returned 
to the gate through which they had first 
shewn themselves, and there formed. They 
marched next to the market-place, where 
they halted. But though the inhabitants, 
perceiving but a handful of men, ventured 
to come forth and invite them into their 
houses, not one of these wild and wary 
warriors would quit his station. They sat 
down, to be sure, to the tables, which were 
soon spread for them in the open air, and 
ate and drank as savages are accustomed to 
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do, who have long fasted. But though they 
vociferated their delight as often as a ery 
arose, “Long live the Emperor Alexander,” 
they steadily refused to enter beneath a roof. 

hroughout the whole of that night the 
Cossacks continued to  Feceive, by twos and 
threes; a fresh accession of numbers. At 
first, not more than twenty or thirty had 
entered the town; when day broke, about 
two hundred occupied the square; and they 
were soon afterwards reinforced by about 
five hundred Prussian Lancers. These pro- 
ceeded, without delay, to obtain billets upon 
the inhabitants; and taking quiet possession 
of the apartments that were ‘allotted to them, 
they exhibited no disposition to molest or 
offer injury to their entertainers. The case 
was very rent when, a few hours later, 
a battalion of Russian infantry, with a regi- 
ment of horse, entered the town. They did 
not so much as go through the form of 
applying for billets; but, spreading them- 
selves through the town, they took possession 
by: parties of whatever domiciles seemed to 
attract their rotice, or hold out the prospect 
of agreeable quarters. Neither did they 
stop here. Whole families were turned 
into the street; the grossest outrages per- 
petrated on the women ; horses put up in 
the very drawing-rooms, and the costliest 
articles of furniture broken up for fire-wood. 
As to the work of plunder, that went on 
without thé smallest interruption, and no 
human being appeared to blush for it. 
Among others, our house was visited by 
two officers of cavalry and a troop of their 
men. They knocked furiously at the gate ; 
and though I lost no time in opening it, 
they overwhelmed me with abuses because I 
had kept them waiting. They demanded 
quarters for themselves and a superior 
officer. I shewed them into a couple of 
rooms in the lower story, where beds had 
been purposely prepared; and replied to 
their orders concerning dinner, that it 
should be forthcoming immediately. And 
thanks to the bravery of my countrywoman 
the cook, who refused to retreat with the 
rest of the female servants, and stood to her 
utensils all day, f was enabled, within ten 
minutes, to set before them a sumptuous 
meal. 

The Russians expressed themselves both 
surprised and pleased at the rapidity with 
which their wants were supplied. They 
drank copiously, too, from a magnum of 
white Burgundy, ye Serre. no good 
Rhenish in the house before them as 
choice Markobruner, aera Siete that tea 
might be ready in a couple of hours, they 
walked abroad. And now began my troubles 
with the men. So long as the officers con- 
tinued on the spot the privates bore them- 
selves with some show of moderation ; but 
moderation was now at an end. They cla- 
moured for food, drink, everything of which 
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they fancied themselves in need, and made 
a rash to storm the kitchen, which the cook 
defended with great resolution. At last, 
however, by dint of expostulation and 
entreaty, I prevailed upon them to desist ; 


and a bountiful supply of black puddings 
and gin soon restored them to good humour. 

Meanwhile, flying portions of these sa- 
vages had wandered alt over the house, 
trying every door, and entering every apart- 
ment to which they found access. Among 
others, they had twice or thrice lifted the 
latch of that behind which.my mistress and 
her family lay ; but finding it fastened, they . 
did not burst through, very much to the 
relief of the parties within, who were well 
nigh killed with terror. They were not, 
however, so delicate in their dealings with 
our horses? these they turned out of the 
stalls into the streets, putting their own 
under cover, and feeding them with oar 
forage. In short, it was a day and a night 
of extreme anxiety even to me; of agon 
and terror to the rest. Nevertheless, it 
passed by with perhaps less of suffering 
than might fairly have been expected. And 
on the morrow, my mistress, perceiving that 
no personal violence was likely to be offered 
to her, ventured to quit her place of refuge. 

Her first step was to wait upon the 
officers, who chanced to be at breakfast, and 
to remonstrate with them against the treat- 
ment which her horses had received. They 
did not so much as rise when she entered 
the apartment; but, asking with a sneer, 
whether she thought her horses or those 
belonging to the Emperor of greater worth, 
they told her, point blank, that things should 
remain as they were. She instantly with- 
drew, and burst into tears. But tears were 
of small avail in such a situation as that 
into which the fortune of war had brought 
her, and she was condemned in conse- 
quence, throughout a space of four whole 
days, to sustain, as she best might, the 
wrongs and insults to which fovilee soldiers 
subjected her. 

During four whole days this state of 
things continued, and Dusseldorf was the 
scene of indescribable misery, Each new 
hour brought an accession to the numbers 
of the troops that filled it, till by-and-by 
not fewer than from 10,000 to'12,000 must 
have taken up their quarters there. Asa 
matter of course, the jnhabitants were ex- 
pelled from one apartment after another, to 
make way for men and horses, The streets, 
also, were strewed with fragments of broken 
furniture, beds, chairs, curtains, cooking 
utensils ; and the noise of revelry rose 
above sounds which told of outrage suffered 
and feelings lacerated. But the most 
curious figures in that strange scene were 
the Cossacks: for a Cossack aceoutred for 
war bears as little resemblance to a human 
being as it is possible'to conceive. His at- 
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tire consists of an accumulation of rags of 
all sorts, fastened. about his trunk and limbs, 
with ropes or bands of straw: his cloak is 
not unfrequently a bear-skin, with a hole 
eut, in order to let his head pass through ; 
over which again is drawn a red woollen 
night-cap, so closely, as to leave no part of 
his countenance visible, except the small, 

iercing, red eyes, or the sharp cheek-bones. 

oreover, the k is so enveloped in 
swaddling-clothes, that each limh appears 
as thick as an ordinary man’s waist, and 
each waist like a goodly pollarded oak. 
As to his arms and appointments, these 
consist always of a lance, long and stout, 
and headed with steel; often of a bow and 
a quiver full of arrows, as well of pistols 
stuck in profusion round his body. His 
horse, again, is as rough as a polar bear, 
small of stature, yet exceedingly hardy; 
and as to the saddle, according to the height 
of that, you may judge of each man’s per- 
sonal wealth; for a Cossack never stuffs 
his plunder anywhere but in the croup of 
his saddle, which, as he is a capital forager, 
grows higher and higher, till, towards the 
end of the campaign, its shape is portentous. 
Finally, a Cossack never undresses till the 
campaign has ended, nor thinks of sleeping 
in a bed. He is, accordingly, a moving 
mass‘ of filth and vermin: yet, withal, 
hardy, active, acute, and brave—a very 
locust to the land over which he sweeps as 
a conqueror, a very hornet to the flying 
enemy, whom it is his business to harass.— 
United Service Magazine. 


“THE LIBERTIES” OF DUBLIN. 


THERE is a district of Dublin that possesses 
many remarkable and peculiar features; it is 
still called “the Liberties” —a_ spacious 
western tract in the most elevated and airy 
part of the city. It derives its name from 
certain privileges and immunities enjoyed by 
the inhabitants, having manor courts of their 
own, with seneschals to preside in them; 
but that of Thomas Court and Donore is 
properly confined to the liberties, and is 
that from which it takes its name. This 
court is of very ancient foundation, being 
held under the charter of King John. It 
contains within its precincts. forty streets 
and lanes, called the Earl of Meath’s Li- 
berfies, and a population of about 40,000 
souls. It has no criminal jurisdiction ; 
but its authority in civil matters, and the 
amount of sums to be recovered, is un- 
limited, In all cases under forty shillings 
the seneschal decides alone; when the sum 
is greater, he is assisted by ajury. He has 
a court-house to sit in, and a prison to con- 
fine debtors. 

The present state of this once flourishing 
region forms a strong contrast to its former; 








but it still retains many evidences of ‘what 
it has been, In passing along its desulate 
streets, large ‘houses of costly structure 
everywhere present themselves. 

facades adorned with ‘architraves, and 
mouldings to windows, and door-cases of 
sculptured stone or marble; grand stair- 
cases with carved and gilded balustrades; 
panelled doors opening into spacious suits of 
corniced and stuccoed apartments—all at- 
test the opulence of its former inhabitants, 
They are now the abode only of the most 
miserable. As they were deserted by the 
rich, they were filled by the poor; and as 
they decayed, they became the ‘resort of 
the more abject, who could find no other 
shelter. Socrowded were they at one time, 
that 108 persons were found in one house 
lying on the bare floor, and in one room 
seven out of twelve were labouring under 
typhus fever. 

It sometimes happens that a sudden stag- 
nation of employment among the poor 
manufacturers still lingering there causes 
a pressure of great temporary distress, and 
then they descend in masses to beg for re- 
lief in the lower and more prosperous parts 
of the city. . They resemble an irruption of 
some strange and foreign horde. A certain 
wildness of aspect, with pallid faces and 
squalid persons, at these times, mark the 
poor artisans of the liberties as a distinct 
and separate class from the other inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis. 

It is singular that the tide of wealthy po- 
pulation in Dublin has taken a contrary 
direction from that of London. They have 
deserted the high, airy, and ‘salubrious site 
at the west end, which is now desolate, and 
selected the flats and swamps of the east. 
Thus, by a strange perversion of taste, the 
elevated site and wholesome air are left to 
the poor, while the rich have emigrated into 
the unwholesome morass. 

During a recent visit to “the Liberties,” 
an incident occurred to us that may, per- 
haps, interest the reader. ‘ Did you never 
see a hand-loom at work?” said our friend 
and guide. ‘Come in here, then.” We 
followed down a few damp steps, narrow 
and dirty, with hardly room for one at a 
time to descend, until we heard the clank- 
clank of the passing shuttle, which, during 
our sojourn in the north, we had learned to 
distinguish from every other sound. The 
room was light enough, and tolerably clean; 
for which, when we observed a Temperance 
medal hanging to the loom, we could readily 
account. There was no squalid poverty ; 
nothing of that apparently wasting misery 
which glares from sunken eyes, and speaks 
without the aid of words from pallid lips. 
Clean poverty is disarmed of half its bitter- 
ness—and, as we have said, everything was 
tolerably clean. A  gentle-looking little 


girl was seated by the fire, feeding a sickly - 
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infant; and a. boy, barefooted, barelegged, 
and. -bardy, held bis book in his hand, but 
stared; with all his eyes, at ‘the quality.” 
The: loom (it was an old-fashioned tabbinet 
loom) stood, of course, as near to the spat- 
tered: window as possible ; a bed was raised 
a few inches from the damp earthen floor 
by means of transverse boards, but destitute 
of anything like curtains to hide the four 
thin posts and iron rod, which shewed that 
curtains had either been, or were intended 
to have been, there; there were two 
chairs, a stool, a wooden cradle, and sundry 
pieces of crockery-ware, on an old dresser 
—broken in general, but more abundant 
than usual in a “small” mechanic’s cham- 
ber. The tea-pot looked black and shiny’; 
and a woman’s bonnet and shawl hung 
upon one of the posts of the poor bed; a bird, 
in what had once been a gay cage, rested 
against the window ; it was standing in the 
bottom of its c we could not, therefore, 
tell what bird it was. ‘ Well, Michael,” 
said our friend, “how goes it? your little 
maid keeps your room nicely. Why, Mary, 
your tea-pot shines like jet!” Mary re- 
plied with a smile and a curtsey ; and the 
weaver laid by his shuttle, and answered 
that, “ glory be to God, he was better— 
better than ever he expected to be, and 
easier in himself.” The next question was 
as to the education of his children ; the boy, 
he said, went to school, but Mary could not 
be spared from the baby, it was so delicate: 
“J teach her myself, now and again, but 
she'd rather be bustling, like her poor 
mother, (God be good to her!) about the 
house, than at the book. Mary hasn’t the 
making of a scholar in her.” “ If she is as 
good. a woman as her mother, she will do 
very well, Michael, for all that,” observed 
our friend. “The Lord above bless you 
for that true saying! She will do very 
well, as I know, to my blessing and my loss : 
I haven’t been able to feel so as to move 
them yet,” he said, pointing to the bonnet 
and shawl; “ they stay there just where 
she left them the morning she took her 
death. It’s a fine thing to have great faith, 
sit, for surely it’s sorely tried. I know 
the removal was for her good; but when I 
look round on this lonesome room, it’s very 
hard to think it for mine.” 

“You may feel this at first,” we said, 
“but we hope you may be brought to feel, as 
well as to say, ‘ God’s will be done.’ ” 

“She was from the country,” continued 
the poor man, whose heart was evidently 
full of the one subject, “and the day I 
married her she was just sixteen, and had 
never been near a town, or seen a soldier, 
only. spent her days in the open fields, hay- 

‘ng and milking, and tending her 
uncle’s sheep. He was a man well to do; 
bat she was the eldest of five orphans, that 
he up with his own sister's children, 
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poor’ things! and he made no differ ‘in 
them, only she loved me, poor girl, and I 
told her, with all the courage I bad, that 
Dublin was a dark place for the poor,’ She 
laughed at that, and ‘deed I’ve since thought 
she did not know what darkness was—then; 
anyhow, I had a better room to bring her 
to than this, though this is not bad; it’s a 
palace to many. She was so light-hearted, 
she made every place lightsome ; but I re- 
member how seriously she asked me one 
day if the sun ever shone in Dublin. It 
is not to say that she never gave mean un- 
easy word ; but she never gave me one that 
wasn’t a blessing; even when I took a 
drop too much of a Monday, she'd strive to 
make me at peace with myself, while she’d 
wind round to the moral of everything, so 
that I might not do it again. No one ever 
said she was a beauty, yet I never looked 
off my work into her face that I didn’t think 
her an angel. Somehow, she never throve 
here, though she lingered with me for eight 
years, poor girl! She’d smile and shake 
her head when they called this ‘ the Liberty.’ 
She had some notion, when I told her I lived 
in the Liberty of the city of Dublin, that it 
was a fresh, country sort of place; she had 
more innocent turns in her head than her 
own child. Why, she’d burst out crying at 
a handful of daisies, and keep the bit of 
bread out of her own mouth to buy a half- 
peany bunch of primroses. But l beg your 
honour’s pardon,” continued the 
weaver, “only when I thmk of her my 
heart seems so full that Tam thankfal to 
any one that ’Il listen to me.” 

e observed that the frame of his loom 
was stuck over in many places with ballads ; 
indeed, we have seldom entered a weaver’s 
room without perceiving a similar display’; 
and the songs so fixed are generally pretty 
sure indexes to the opinions of the owners. 
In Dublin such scraps were chiefly political ; 
in the north they were more general, and a 
number of old Scottish songs were to be 
found in the most prominent situations. 

“T used to take great delight in them 
once,” said the man, seeing that we noticed 
them ; ‘‘ but, somehow, I don’t mind them 
now : the little girl puts up a new one now 
and again, but I don’t care about them.” 

“ Father!” exclaimed little Mary, sud- 
denly, “ father, there’s something ails the 
bird.” In an instant the cage was oped, 
and the bird struggling, in a fit, on his 
hand. “ It’s not dying, father, is it?” she 
inquired, in a voice of deep anxiety ; sure 
mother’s bird ain’t dying, father?” she re- 
peated. The poor little fluttering thing (a 
grey linnet) gave one or two more struggles, 
its little beak opened, and then it lay, stiff 
and cold, upon its master’s hand. “ Don’t 
cry, Mary; there; go mind the child ; don’t 
cry, darlint ; sure we've lost a dearer bird 
than that—ay, anda singing-bird too: your 
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little sister’s wanting ye, Mary.” The man 
looked on the dead bird for a minute without 
speaking, and the tears that had gathered in 
his eyes rushed down his face; he turned 
away to hide his emotion, and then placed it 
softly in its cage, while the little girl sobbed 
aloud. 

“It’s nothing but a bird, a poor common 
bird, I know,” he said; “and there are 
thousands like it sporting through the green 
woods; and it isn’t that its little breath is 
gone I'd care for; but my poor woman, 
when she went home to see her people, about 
four months before the babby was born, 
brought back the bird with her, and the 
word she spoke was so strange! ‘ Michael,’ 
she says, ‘ it will sing for you when you’re 
at your work ; and, maybe, when I’m not 
here to sing for you, it will.’ And soit did, 
both night and day, poor little thing! but, 
like herself, it will sing nomore—no more.” 
He covered his face with his hands, and 
wept bitterly. 

n the Liberties, almost entirely reside 
the artisans who have made. the Irish 
tabbinet famous throughout the world, for 
its supremacy has survived all attempts at 
rivalry ; and the beautiful fabric is every- 
where esteemed and admired. The manu- 
facture, which is exclusively confined to 
Dublin, was introduced into Ireland by 


certain French refugees who settled there . 


after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
There are, as nearly as we could. ascer- 
tain, between six hundred and seven hun- 
dred persons employed in its production ; 
but the estimate includes weavers, warpers, 
winders, and dyers. They are principally 
heads of families, and earn:from ten shillings 
to twenty-five shillings a. week (the higher 
wages being obtained. by the weavers em- 
ployed in producing brocaded-or figured 
poplins, and who are, necessarily, the most 
skilful and ingenious. :workmen.)) . There 
are not more than two hundred:looms at 
work in the city and neighbourhood of 
Dublin; and, as we have intimated; thereis 
not one in any other part of Ireland. The 
average produce of each Joom is four yards 
per day (of the plain tabbinet) ; but each 
loom employs three . pee. The trade, 
and the profits derived. it, are:co) i 
limited ; yet it is, strictly speaking, the only 
national manufacture, -if .we except that of 
lingn.—Mr. and Mrs. Hall's Ireland. 


The Gatherer. 


Never too Late to Learn. —Numerous in- 
stances are on record of persons attaining 
the knowledge of languages &c. late in life. 
Cato was eighty years old when he began to 
learn Greek ; and Plutarch was about the 
same when he acquired a knowledge of 
Latin. Theophrastus was upwards of ninety 
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when he sat down to write his admirable 
work onthe Character of Men. In his old 
age Socrates began to learn Music and 

lay on -various instruments. Ludovico 

onaldesco was 115 years old when he 
wrote the celebrated memoirs of his own 
times. Dr. Johnson, the year before his 
death, acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
Dutch language. The celebrated lawyer, 
Accorson, when asked why he began the 
study of the law at so advanced a period of 
his life, answered, that indeed he began it 
late, but should therefore master it the 
sooner. We have an instance in our day of a 
great man, the Marquis of Wellesley, cheer- 
ing and consoling his old age by writing 
verses &c. of singular merit. 


Pithy AppealA well-known reverend 
gentleman in London, having to preach a 
charity sermon the other day, said nothin 
on the subject until the sermon was end 
He then told the congregation that this was 
a mere matter of business, and as such he 
would talk of it. They knew as well as he 
that they had certain poor to provide for, 
who looked to their purses. He then merely 
read the text—“ He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord ;” and added, “ If you 
approve of your security, down with your 
money.” 

British Residents on the Continent.— 
According to the late returns made to the 
Prefect of Police at Paris, the entire number 
of British residents in France was estimated 
at 54,000; but'the thousands of continental 
tourists who ‘through France are not 
included in this estimate. The number of 
British settled in the Netherlands, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, is now 
sup) by far to exceed 100,000. 


Long Suit, — The longest law-suit ever 

heard of in England ‘was between the heirs 
of Sir Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle, on 
the one part, .and the heirs of Lord 
Berkeley on the other, respecting certain 
possessions in Walton-under-Hedge, in the 
county of Gloucester. It commenced at the 
end of the reign of Edward IV. and was 
pending till the reign of James I., when a 
compromise took "place, it having lasted 
above 120 years. 
' When the celebrated Arnauld, the author 
of the “Art of Thinking”—an admirable 
work,” published. by the Port Royal So- 
ciety,—wished his friend Nicoll to assist 
him in a new work, which the latter 
declined, saying, “ We are now old, is it not 
time to rest?” he made this memorable re- 
mark, “ Rest! have we not all eternity to 
rest in?” 
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